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School Life Spotlight 


the questions “may . . . serve as 

springboards for constructive efforts to de- 

velop a more democratic climate in any 

school.’ ” ee a ae a ee ae oe ae ae << iew 
=x * * 

26 of these schools attempt to of- 

fer 4-year high school programs . . . with 


but one teacher each: 5060 four-year 
high schools were dependent upon staffs 


ee 


x * * 


“In various ways, students and teachers 
in the United States have been brought into 
closer contact with those of other coun- 


ee wird ie % Woe eee ee 
x * * 


“You Can't Argue With the Stork.” . p.8 


x * * 


“The teachers of America. with no blue- 
prints to work from, are gradually develop- 


ing competencies in the field of atomic 


education. ..... ; ee s&s oe Se 
x «x xX 

“Are we preparing our children to make 

this, our way of life, live?” ..... p.12 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 
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Rall |. Grigsby Appointed 
Deputy Commissioner 


R. Race |. Gricssy has been named 
f) Deputy Commissioner of Education, ef- 
fective April 18. 

In announcing the appointment of Dr. 
Grigsby to this position, Commissioner of 
Education Earl James McGrath said: “Dr. 
Grigsby brings to this office the highest 
qualifications both personal and _ profes- 
sional. J am happy that he has consented 
to serve in this position.” 

Dr. Grigsby, a member of the Office of 
Education staff since 1939, served as Acting 
Commissioner of Education from July 15, 
1948. when Dr. John W. Studebaker re- 
signed as Commissioner, until March 18, 
when Dr. McGrath assumed office. 

In referring to the appointment of Dr. 
Grigsby, Acting Federal Security Admin- 
istrator J. Donald Kingsley said: “Dr. Grigs- 
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by has served the Office of Education with 
distinction and symbolizes the finest type 
of career official in the Federal Govern- 
He has the confidence of educators 
throughout the United States and the sup- 


ment. 


port of all of us in the Federal Security 
Agency.” 

Dr. Grigsby’s first service in the Office of 
Education was as a member of the Voca- 
tional Education Division staff. From 1942 
to 1945 he was Special Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Education, and since 1946 
has served both as Director of the Auxiliary 
Services Division and as Acting Associate 
Commissioner of Education. 

Before joining the Office of Education 
staff 10 years ago, Dr. Grigsby was assistant 
superintendent of schools in Des Moines, 
Iowa, for several years. He was in charge 


of the high schools and of the adult educa- 
tion program of the Des Moines education 
system. In this position he was responsible 
also for guidance and visiting teacher serv- 
ices of the Des Moines schools. He has had 
experience as a high school teacher and 
principal, and as a school superintendent 
in both Illinois and Iowa. 

Dr. Grigsby is a native of Indiana, and 
was reared in Nebraska and Iowa. He was 
graduated from Cornell College, Iowa, in 
1918 and received the M. A. degree from 
Drake University, Iowa, in 1928. He has 
also done graduate study in education at the 
University of lowa, the University of Chi- 
cago, and the University of Washington. 
He holds an honorary doctorate in education 
from Cornell College. Dr. Grigsby is a vet- 
eran of World War I. 
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Democracy 


e~ & 
Se: Es 
a @ ae 
wt. 


io. Banat 


HAT DOES American democracy mean 
W to teachers administrators ? 
What does it mean to 
effect does a_ school’s 
American democracy have on the day-by- 
day life of students ? 

These questions introduce checklists re- 


and 
What 


interpretation of 


students ? 


cently compiled in the Office of Education 
to help administrators, teachers, and stu- 
their 


dents study how democratic schools 


are. 

These “self appraisal” checklists, one for 
teachers and one for students, are the latest 
Office of Education contribution to the Zeal 
for American Democracy program. Judg- 
ing from the large number of requests for 
additional copies, this publication is meet- 
ing a need for instructional materials on 
“teaching” democracy. 

“Please send me 300 copies of the check- 
lists on How Democratic Is Your School?” 

“Are the checklists on How Democratic 
Is Your School? available in quantity, and 
what is the price?”’ 

“Would it be possible to send us 35 copies 
of the checklists on How Democratic Is 
Your School? to use in 
sions?” 

These are typical of early responses to 
the mailing of sample copies of this pub- 
lication. Several the checklists came 
back to the Office of Education filled in, 
and with a request for more copies “of the 
questionnaire” for all teachers and students. 

It is pointed out in the introduction to 


the checklists that the 
* * * serve as springboards for con- 


faculty discus- 


questions “may 


How Democratic 
Is Your 


SCHOOL? 





ry 10} 


Wow 


, 


Avesdouag wed 


t oe 


structive efforts to develop a more demo- 


cratic climate in any school.” It is also 


urged that “a preliminary consideration 
of what democracy actually means should 
precede the use of the checklist” by either 
teachers or students. 

Suggestions are given for their effective 


use. Fifty-five questions appear in each of 





$2: en de are called from eta 
oes the class Work by itself almost 
as if you were there? 


\ 3. Do students in your classes share 

\ in evaluating what they have done? 

4. Are patriotic holidays used in 
» your classes as the basis of realistic 
) programs designed to present the 
§ significance of the occasions ? 





5. Is the slow learner in your classes 
given opportunities to ¢o something 
important which he can do relatively 
well? 





' 6. Do your classroom procedures 
give students practice in organizing 
and serving on committees ? 


7. Do you encourage students to ex- 
press their own considered opinions 
on topics under discussion in your 
classes even if in disagreement with 
your ideas? 





© 8. Are members of minority groups 
in your classes accepted by other 
students without condescension, 


aloofness ? 
_ 


the two lists. Several questions asked of 
the staff and students appear on these pages. 

Because of the heavy demand for the 
pamphlet, requests for large numbers to be 
Only 
sample copies are available at this time, 
ScHOOL LIFE will announce 


sent to one school cannot be filled. 


upon request. 


if copies are later available in printed form 
by purchase from the Superintendent of 
D.C. At this 

part of the 


Documents, Washington 25, 


time, however, all or any 


ha 
te 
de 


mi 


brochure may be reproduced for use in a | pr 


local school system, without advance ap- 
proval of the Office of Education. 
The introductory discussion of Amer- 


ican democracy and the checklist questions 





How Democratic Is Your School? 
( Checklists practices 
for secondary schools) ___--~-- Free 
Requirements and High School Stu- 
dents’ Programs (Study of high- 
school graduation requirements of 


on democratic 


States and of actual 4-year programs 
of students of selected high schools), 
by Howard Cummings. Circular No. 
eS cea 
Selected Seureee of Current Teach- 
ing Materials for Social Studies 
Classes, by Dorothy McClure, Cir- 
cular No. 301, March 1949_____ Free 
Teaching the Social Studies (Bibli- 
ography of periodical materials), by 
Dorothy McClure. Circular No. 302, 
March 1949_____ 
A Selected Professional Library for 
the Social Studies Teacher, by Doro- 
thy McClure. No. 303, 
March 1949_ 
Some Criteria for Evaluating De- 
mocracy in School Administration 
(Digest of readings on school admin- 


Se 


Circular 


istration with special reference to 


democratic organization), by Clare 
B. Cornell. January 1949. Mimeo- 
graphed_ sci elias tie nis tatiana 


(Order the above circulars from the Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C.) 
Growing Into Democracy (Series of 
leaflets especially helpful to teaching 
and parent groups as a basis for dis- 
cussion on how people learn to be- 
come democratic citizens) , by Harriet 
A. Houdlette__.__._________ 30 cents 
Education for Freedom 
analysis and compilation of State laws 


(Concise 


which require instruction in schools 
concerning the of the 
United States, American History, and 
matters related to American freedom) , 
by Ward W. Keesecker. Bulletin 
1948, No. 11______________ 20 cents 


(Order the last two publications from the 
Superintendent of Documents Washington 
25, D. C.) 


Constitution 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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derstanding and appreciation of what de- 
mocracy really means, both in theory and 


pract ice. 
ce - Be 


32. Do your school clubs and o m 
(izations have student-made c - 
tions definitely stating their pur-~ 
poses? 


33. Are you an active worker in the 
school clubs which you have joined? 


+ 34. Do students in the school clubs 
to which you belong secure and dis- . 
cuss all information that may be 
brought to bear on a problem before 
taking action? 


35. Do the officers of your student 
organizations provide enough leader- 
ship to make them successful? 


36. Are your school clubs free from 
Small groups controlling their active 
ities ? ve 


137. Do your club treasurers make | 
regular and accurate reports tomem- 
bers concerning the finances of t*- 
wrganizations? 





As a school administrator or teacher, 
you may wish to plan now for use of this 
instructional aid in your school’s citizen- 
ship education program next fall. “How 
Democratic Is Your School?” and other 
publications which may be helpful are listed 


in the accompanying box announcement. 





A Suggestion 


IT HAS BEEN suggested that the 1949 grad- 
uating classes may wish to consider making a 
contribution as a graduating class gift for 
the restoration of educational advantages to 
youth of war-devastated countries. This 
proposal, made by UNESCO and the U. S. 
National International 
Educational Reconstruction, covers dona- 


tions which would be used for the purchase 


Commission for 


of educational books or equipment, schol- 
arships or study grants. Certificates ac- 
knowledging such gifts will be awarded to 
each graduating class member as an evi- 
dence for future classes graduating, that the 
1949 graduates recognized their responsi- 
bility in this way for world peace and inter- 
national understanding. 

Contributions should be sent to the Com- 
mission for Internationai Education, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. C., 
for transmission to the UNESCO Recon- 
struction Fund or to a nationally recog- 


nized organization. 
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Winners of Awards 
for Educational Writing 








INNERS of the first annual awards 
W vac by the Education Writers Associa- 
tion for outstanding writing on education 
and interpretation of school programs to 
the public were recently announced by the 


Awards Committee. 


Newspaper Top Award 


Top award in the newspaper class went 
to Docia Karell, of the Springfield News 
Leader and Press, Springfield, Mo. The 
Karell series interpreted a survey of Spring- 
field public schools. The survey director 
concluded that the series was “an improve- 
ment over the writing which appeared in 
the original document,” and was “presented 
in such a way that a reasonably intelligent 
reader could understand many of the very 
complex concepts involved in judging the 
quality of modern education.” 


Newspaper—Honorable Mentions 


For his series in the Cleveland Press titled 
“Your Child in School,” Noel Wical, 
Schools Editor, received honorable mention. 
Photographer James Thomas collaborated 
in illustrating this series which described 
a day in each class, kindergarten to the 
12th grade. 

Jean Walrath, Rochester 
Chronicle, also received honorable mention 
for her illustrated series, “Today We 
Learn,” which took the viewpoint of the 
child, and dealt with subjects taught. 


Democrat- 


Magazine, Radio, Wire 
Service Awards 


Fred Hechinger was voted the top award 
in the magazine category for his article in 
Harpers, February 1948, on “The Battle 
for German Youth.” 

To Charles S. Monroe, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, went the award for radio 
interpretation of education. Mr. Monroe 
wrote the script for the CBS documentary 
radio program “Report Card,” broadcast 
March 24, 1948. 

First award for wire service articles on 
education went to David Taylor Marke, As- 


sociated Press Newsfeatures. His story, 
“Religious Education Ruling by Supreme 
Court Stirs Debate,” of March 28, 1948, 
was judged the best in this field. 


Year’s Total Contribution 

To Ben Fine, New York Times, the judges 
voted an award for the most outstanding 
job of interpretation of education to the 
public during the entire year. 

Honorable mentions in this category went 
also to Nancy Jordon, Providence Sunday 
Journal, and to Harrison Fry, Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

The Christian Science Monitor’s editorial 
“Something Can Be Done” of February 16, 
1948, was voted the best of all editorials 
on education. The Monitor’s series, “Edu- 
cation for Freedom” also received commen- 
dation from the judges. 


Awards Committee 

Members of the Education Writers As- 
sociation Awards Committee included: Dr. 
Floyd Taylor, Director, American Press In- 
stitute, Columbia University, Chairman; 
Mr. Harold V. Boyle, Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner, Associated Press; Dr. Belmont Farley, 
Director, Press and Radio Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association; Dr. Harold 
Taylor, President, Sarah Lawrence College, 
and Dr. G. Kerry Smith, Chief, Informa- 
tion and Publications Service, U. S. Office 
of Education. 





Outstanding Film 


A COMMITTEE of British film judges re- 
cently selected the American film, “The 
School That Learned to Eat,” as the “best 
documentary film in education.” The film 
was produced by the Southern Educational 
Film Production Service of Athens, Ga. 
Members of the staff of the University of 
Georgia served as consultants and advisers 
in the production. 

Bookings for the film, which is free, 
may be obtained by writing to the Educa- 
tion Section, Public Services Department, 


General Mills, Minneapolis. 
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A Look at the Size of Our High Schools 


By Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist for Small and Rural High Schools, and Ellsworth Tompkins, 


high 


OW LARGE 


Perhaps it is more to the 


are our public 

schools? 
point to ask “How small are they?” Edu- 
cational leaders the Nation over have been 
much concerned with the low end of the 
scale when high schools are arranged ac- 
cording to size. This concern in part re- 
sults from the fact that there are so many 
of the smaller schools. The concern, how- 
ever, has a much deeper basis than pre- 
ponderance of numbers. Increasingly, all 
types of youth are entering our high 
schools—the bright and the dull, those 
studiously inclined and those intensely 
pragmatic, those destined to go to college 
and those going into a wide variety of oc- 
cupations, those seeking high-school edu- 
cation as means to specific ends and those 
who stay in high schoo! merely because it is 
“the thing to do,” those from the higher 
social and cultural strata and those with 


and community 


very limited economic 
backgrounds. 

These changes in the character of high- 
school enrollments have resulted in many 
additions to the 
offered by our secondary schools. 
additions have in turn required the employ- 


courses and _ services 


Such 


Specialist for Large High Schools 


ment of additional numbers of staff mem- 
bers competent to teach the growing variety 
of courses and to provide the other special- 
ized services offered by our high schools. 
Obviously, when a high-school staff is in- 
creased in size the enrollment of such a 
school must likewise be increased if pro- 
hibitive per capita costs are to be avoided. 
It seems fair to generalize that so long as 
educators seek to improve the services of 
the high schools chiefly through additions 
to their offerings, so long will the organi- 
zation of larger and larger schools present 
itself as the most obvious solution. 


New School Centers 


Another far-reaching concern over the 
small high schools stems from the exten- 
sive efforts now being made in many States 
to reorganize and enlarge the size of school- 
attendance areas and of the units of school 
administration. Obviously, if new school 
centers are to be established and new school- 
houses built, educational leaders must be 
sure that these centers are well located and 
that the buildings planned will best serve 
both the present and the future needs of 


their community. Since education in the 


Table A. Number and percentage of public high schools of the continental United 
States by size of enrollment, 1946 


All high schools 
Enrollments a ee 
Number Percent y “3 
nercest 
1 2 3 4 
1-9___ 234 1. O 
10-24. 975 10 5. 0 
25-49___ 2,689 | 11.1 16. 1 
50-74 3,119 ; 12 28. 9 
75-99 2.548 | 10.5 39. 4 
100-149 3, 657 | 15.0 54. 4 
150-199 _ _ 2, 266 9. 3 63. 7 
200-299 - 2. 651 10. 9 74. 6 
300-399 _ _ _- 1, 467 6. 0 80. 6 
400-499 _ _ 919 3. 8 84.4 
500-749 _ - 1, 458 6. 0 90), 4 
750-999 793 3. 3 93. 7 
1,000—1,499 808 i 3 97.0 
1,500—2,499_ ws 561 23 99. 3 
2,500—4,999 _ 150 6 99. 9 
5,000 or more 19 l 100. 0 
Total 24, 314 100.0 


A 


4-year high schools Junior-senior high schools 
Cumula Cumu 
Number Percent tive Number, Percent lative 
percent percent 
5 6 7 ~ 9 10 
12 0. | 16 0. 3 
445 3.7 3. 8 28 oa 0. 
1, 972 16. 5 20. 3 203 3. 2 3. 9 
2, 232 18. 7 39. 0 423 6. 6 10. 5 
1, 565 13. 1 52. 1 635 10. 0 20. 5 
1, 909 15. 9 68. 0 |1, 289 20. 2 40. 7 
1,014 5 76. 5 938 14. 7 55. 4 
1, 129 9. 4 85. 9 |1, 080 | 17.0 72. 4 
185 4. | 90. 0 579 9. |] 81.5 
249 ee 92. 1 330 5. 2 86. 7 
341 2. 8 94. 9 $29 6. 7 93. 4 
145 12 96. 1 194 3. 0 96. 4 
196 1. 6 97. 7 140 3.2 98. 6 
18] 1.5 99. 2 82 1.3 99. 9 
84 mi 99. 9 38 l 100, 0 
10 ca 100. O 0 0 100. 0 
11, 969 |100. 0 6, 374 |100. 0 = 


. State. 


United States has long been regarded as 
overdecentralized, with a multiplicity of 
small schools located near the homes of 
pupils attending, the attention in planning 
such reorganizations focuses chiefly on 
larger and larger schools. The high schools 
often become the centers for the new and 
larger units of 
Planned to serve all the children of high- 
school age, educators have widely insisted 
that a comprehensive, multipurpose pro- 


school administration, 


gram can be provided only by large, cen- 
trally located schools. 

The question “How large are our high 
schools?” does, however, also express some 
concern for the large end of the scale. 
There is clear evidence that the largest high 
schools, especially those enrolling more 
than 1,500 pupils, have in recent years de- 
creased in number. This seems to suggest 
that the very large high schools are re- 
garded as undesirable, possibly because 
they tend more than the smaller schools to 
No 
clear minimum or maximum size of high 
school has been established as the result of 
much thought on this problem, but definite 


a mass production type of education. 


practices are emerging to suggest that high 
schools ranging in enrollment from 300 to 
1,200 include the optimum. 

It must of course be recognized that geo- 
graphic, climatic, and other factors iorce- 
fully affect the desirable and feasible size 
of high schools. It would be a mistake to 
assume that high schools near a given 
optimum size should be established in every 
It would equally be a mistake to 
think of the statistics which show large 
numbers of very small schools in certain 
States as necessarily revealing a weakness 
in the secondary school services of such 
States. Schools must be planned and or- 
ganized in keeping with geographic and 
climatic conditions, population sparsity, 
and road development, as well as certain 
educational The here 
presented, and especially similar statistics 


factors. statistics 
for the several States, must be considered 
with due regard for such factors. 

In 1946 the Office of Education sent a 
questionnaire to every high school in the 
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| Number Percent 
| 2 ; 
| 7 26 0. 2 | 
1 as | 2- 560 1.7 
. 3 1, 588 13. 3 
oly 4. 1, 928 16. 1 
s of | 5-6 2, 653 22. 2 
| 78 1, 542 12.9 
ning | 9-42 1, 568 13. 1 
on | 13-16 662 5. 5 
17-20 340 2. 8 
ools | 91-30 412 3. 5 
. iz | 14 
10n. | 61-100 182 15 | 
igh- 101 or mort 95 .8 
sted Total seed 11, 957 100. 0 |_- 
pro: | , 
cen- 
United States asking for certain statistical 
1igh } facts of the type usually included in the 
ome | Biennial Surveys of Education in the United 
vale. | States. After various efforts extending well 
righ | into the succeeding school year, the neces- 
1ore | sary data were obtained for 100 percent of 
de-} the public secondary schools of the United 
gest | States. 
re- 
suse | Extensive Tabulations 
s to Since the data gathered by the question- 
No} naire were punched for machine tabula- 
igh { tion, it was possible to make extensive 
t of | studies bearing upon various questions re- 
nite | lating to the size of high schools. The 10 
igh | enrollment-size categories, commonly used 
)to} in the periodic report published by this 
| Office as “Statistics of Public High 
FEO Schools,” were expanded to 14 by breaking 
rce-, down some of the wider intervals. State by 
size | State tabulations showing the sizes of high 
= to} schools by number of staff members em- 
ven | ployed were added. Similar tabulations 
ery were also run to show the total number of 
- to} pupils attending high schools of various en- 
irge} rollment sizes and the total number of per- 
ain | sons comprising the professional staffs em- 
1ess | ployed in each. Other tabulations were 
uch } made to show relationships of size of en- 
a rollment to specific types of special staff 
and members employed—principals, super- 
ity, } Visors, guidance officers, clerks, etc.—as 
ain} well as to enrollments by grades. Sixteen 
ere | of these State by State tabulations, together 
tics | with a brief explanatory text, have already 
red | been prepared for publication. Certain 
additional tabulations showing significant 
t aj aspects of the sizes of high schools have 
the} been projected for publication later. 
949 Volume 31, Number 9 
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Table B. Number and percentage of 4-year and junior-senior public high schools 
of continental United States, by size of professional staff, 1946 


4-year high schools 


Junior-senior high schools 


Cumulative oo or | Cumulative 


percent percent 
4 By 6 7 
0. 2 17 0. 3 0. 3 
4.9 54 .9 1.2 
18. 2 181 2.8 4.0 
34. 3 391 6. 2 10. 2 
56. 5 1, 181 18. 6 28. 8 
69. 4 1, 178 18. 5 47.3 
82. 5 1, 273 20. 0 67. 3 
88. 0 695 10. 9 78. 2 
90. 8 383 6. 0 84. 2 
94. 3 528 8. 3 92. 5 
96. 0 213 3. 4 95. 9 
97. 7 165 2. 6 98. 5 
99. 2 90 1. 4 | 99. 9 
100. 0 9 a 100. 0 
. 6, 358 oo an 


Inviting attention first to the total picture 
of the public high schools of the United 
States arranged by size of enrollment (see 
table A), it should be noted that in 1946 
there were 24,314 such schools. This num- 
ber includes all schools regarding them- 
selves as high schools: (a) Those offering 
only 1, 2, or 3 years of a 4-year sequence; 
(6b) those organized as regular 4-year high 
schools; (c) those administered separately 
as junior high schools usually offering 3 
years of work ending with the 9th grade; 
(d) those administered as senior high 
schools usually offering 3 years of work 
ending with the 12th grade; (e) those ad- 
ministered as junior-senior or undivided 
(2-4, 3-3, 5-year, 6-year, etc.) high schools 


giving more than 4 years ot work; and 
(f) those operating on the senior high 
school-junior college plan of organization 
and usually offering the last 2 years of 
work on the high-school level and 2 on the 
post-high-school or college level. 

The data for all of this report except 
those presented in table A, columns 2 to 4, 
inclusive, are limited to the public high 
schools, classified in the groups described 
in the paragraph immediately preceding, 
as groups (b) and (e). The reason for 
limiting this study to those two basic groups 
is that the 4-year high schools and the 
junior-senior high schools are the only ones, 
except those complicated with grades 13 or 
14 (group (f) above), which offer full 4 
year, secondary school programs. The 
schools included in this report involve less 
probability of a part program or of sharing 
of staff members between two segments or 
schools which are otherwise administered 
as independent organizational entities. 
Two other types of high schools were also 
excluded from the major groups with which 
this article is concerned, namely, those en- 
rolling fewer than 10 pupils (234 in num- 
ber) and those functioning as ungraded 
schools (133 in number). The former were 
eliminated because they usually have an 
uncertain and transitory status; the latter 
were excluded because they include in their 
services programs chiefly maintained for 
adults—illiteracy removal, evening voca- 
tional courses, and other specialized func- 
tions, which make it difficult for these 
schools to classify their enrollments into 
the normal high-school grade groupings. 


Table C. Number and percentage of pupils attending 4-year and junior-senior 
public high schools of continental United States, by size of enrollment, 1946 





4-year high schools 


Enrollments a 


Number Percent 
1 2 3 
10-24 8, 401 0. 3 
25-49 74, 250 2. 9 
50-74 137, 681 5. 3 
75-99 _..| 1384, 453 5. 2 
100-149 232, 942 9. 0 
150—-199_ 174, 084 6.8 
200-299 272, 287 10. 6 
300-399 166, 997 6. 5 
400-499 110, 710 4.3 
500-749 _ - : 205, 769 8. 0 
750-999 P 126, 806 4.9 
1,000—1,499 239, 467 9. 3 
1,500—2,499 343, 949 | 13. 4 
2,500—4,999 291, 557 11.3 
5,000 or more _ - 56, 051 | 2.2 





Total __ 2, 575, 404 | 100. 0 





1 Less than 0.05 percent 


Junior-senior high schools 














‘ oe Number Percent | —— 
‘ 5 6 7 
ei th Eee 
3. 2 7, 955 | 0.5 0.5 
8.5 26, 872 | 15 2.0 
13.7 55, 638 | 3.1 | 5. 1 
22.7 | 159, 876 | 9.0 14. 1 
29.5 | 162,025 | 9.1 | 23. 2 
40.0 | 263, 546 | 14. 7 37.9 
46. 6 199, 775 | 11. 2 49. 1 
50. 9 147, 164 8. 2 | 57. 3 
58. 9 259, 012 14. 5 | 71.8 
63. 8 164, 246 9. 2 81.0 
73. 1 169, 835 9. 5 90. 5 
86. 5 149, 023 8. 3 98. 8 
97.8 22, 104 1.2 100. 0 
100. 0 0 .0| 100. 0 
é -|1, 787, 575 | Be Cpr ee 
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Nearly 25,000 


Of the total 24,314 high schools reported 
for 1946, 11,969 were classified as 4-year 
high schools and 6,374 as junior-senior 
‘high schools. These schools together total 
18,343 or 76.6 percent of all of the public 
high schools in the United States. Only 
12 of the 4-year schools and 16 of the 
junior-senior schools reported enrollments 
fewer than 10 pupils; none fell into the 
“ungraded school” group. For the statis- 
tical pictures here presented, other than 
those in table A, the number of schools in- 
cluded in this report is reduced to 11,957 
and 6,358 for the two respective types of 
schools. 

It should be noted that 2,429, or 20.3 
percent of the 4-year high schools of the 
Jnited States, have enrollments smaller 
than 50 pupils; 6,226, or 52.1 percent, 
have fewer than 100 pupils. At the other 
end of the scale there are 471 or 3.9 per- 
cent of the 4-year high schools with enroll- 
ments of 1,000 or more pupils and there 
are 486 or 4.0 percent additional 4-year 
high schools with enrollments ranging from 
500 te 1,000. 

The junior-senior high schools, as would 
be expected, show smaller percentages in 
the lower size categories. Only 20.5 percent 
of all the high schools of this type in the 
United States enroll fewer than 100 pupils 
each. On the other hand, 13.3 percent 
of these schools have enrollments of 500 
or more pupils. 


How Many Teachers? 


What is the size picture of our public 
high schools when viewed from the stand- 
point of the number of professional staff 
members employed in each? Too often 
this approach to the size issue of these 
schools has been neglected. And yet, if it is 
important to bear in mind that “the teacher 
makes the school,” it is of critical signi- 
ficance to remember that the professional 
team responsible for the various services 
provided in a given high school means 
everything to the development of the youth 
served. Not only do the high-school serv- 
ices provided by the staff available deter- 
mine largely the continued educational 
growth of the pupils involved, but they 
deal with youth at a time in life, and in a 
way, which very often gives direction and 
purpose to both their present and their fu- 
ture development—direction and purpose 
relating to vocations, to home and family 


living, to leisure-time activities, to char- 
acter, and all the rest. This is especially 
true of the smaller secondary schools where 
so very much depends upon so few. 
Devoting our attention then to the na- 
tional figures showing the sizes of our pub- 
lic high schools in terms of staff (see table 
B), it may be pointed out that 26 of these 
schools attempt to offer 4-year high-school 
17 others offer a 6-year 
with 


programs and 


junior-senior high-school program 


but one’ teacher each; 560 four-year and 
54 junior-senior high schools were depend- 
ent upon staffs of two. The national me- 
dian for the number of staff members em- 
ployed falls between 5 and 6 for the first 
Nearly 70 


percent of the first group employ staffs of 


group and at 9 for the latter. 


8 persons or fewer; over two-thirds of the 
second group employ 12 or fewer persons 
(see columns 4 and 7, table B). The per- 
centages of high schools with staffs larger 
than 40 are very small—4.0 for the 4-year 


schools and 4.1 for the junior-senior group. 


Main Purpose—Education 
The sole purpose of operating any school 
And yet 


seldom have the statistics relating to the 


obviously is to educate youth. 


size of our high schools shown the number 
or proportion of the pupils attending 
schools of various sizes. Data (see table 
C) presenting such information for the 
Nation as a whole were therefore made a 
part of this article. Of nearly 7 million 
youth in all grades of all types of public 
high schools, including those in the seventh 


and eighth grades in junior high schools, 


2,575,404 are found in the 4-year schools 
included in this study, and 1,787,575 more 
are in the 6 grades of those organized on 
junior-senior high school plan. This part 
of the report, therefore, reveals the size of 
school attended by 4,362,979 or nearly two- 
thirds of the total public high-school en- 
rollment. While only 13.7 percent of those 
in the 4-year high schools and only 5.1 per- 
cent of those in the junior-senior high 
schools are enrolled in schools smaller than 
100, these small schools serve 354,785 and 
90,969 pupils, respectively, totaling 445,754 
107,026 and 321,901 


15.8 percent and 18.1 percent, respectively, 


children; more, or 


are attending schools enrolling between 


100 and 200 pupils. This is an additional 


+ Since the questionnaire used requested that only 
those staff members who give more than half-time 
to the high-school program be reported, it is possible 
that some of the smallest staffs disproportionately 
received help of less than half-time from persons 
serving primarily the elementary grades. 








total of 728,927 children. 
attendance of these schools smaller than 
200, therefore, is 1,174,681. On the otker | 
end of the size range the statistics show 
that 1,263,599 and 764,220, reapectivdlll 
or 49.1 percent and 42.7 percent of all of | 
the children in each of these two types of 
public high schools (total: 2,027,819), i 


attending large schools of 500 or more pu- | 


The aggregate 


pils; nearly two-thirds of these were in| 
schools of 1,000 or more. 


Many Factors 

Many salient facts other than those here 
pointed out will be found in these statistical 
portraitures of the sizes of our public high 
schools. At best these national figures will 
afford only a quick look at a very compli- 
cated situation. For the significant causes 
and effects lying behind these situations, 
careful study must be given to the State 
by State statistics presented in some detail 
in the larger reports already compiled and 
those projected in connection with this over- 
all study. Indeed, it is only as these size 
statistics are analyzed within the several 
States, and in the full light of the prevail. 
ing laws, policies, geography, and many 
other factors relating to secondary educa- 
tion of such States, and comparisons are 
made with similar situations in cther States, 
that the full significance of the sizes of our 


high schools will appear. 





U.S. Government Film News 
AGRICULTURE.— Write to the Motion Pie- 


ture Service, Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 95 
D. C., for a copy of the new 1949 catalog off 
USDA films. 





HOUSING.—Write to the Public Housing 
Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., for a copy 
of a 15-page bibliography of motion pic: 
tures, film strips, and slides on the subject 


of housing. 


HOW TO OBTAIN.— Single copies of th 
chart, “How To Obtain U. 
Motion Pictures,” which appeared in thé 
April issue of ScHoo. LiFe, will be sent om 


S. Governmen 


request. Address requests to Visual Aids t 
Education, Office of Education. Federal Se 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


INDIAN SERVICE.—Because of the heavy 


demand, the Haskell! Institute at Lawrence, 
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Kans., no longer is loaning films (except to 
U. S. Indian Schools). Prints of the fol- 
lowing Indian Service color films can be 
purchased from the Educational Film Labo- 
ratory. U. S. Indian School, Sante Fe, N. 
Mex 


Length in 


Subject Minutes Price 
The Desert People Scam Te $90. 14 
The River People A nee ae 99.59 
The Corn Dancers ities. 77. 60 
e. 2,00 eee 18 99. 00 
Indian Forests of the Southwest. 18 72. 53 
Indian Gardens in Oklahoma____ 10 40. 83 
aS ) ee er 81. 04 
Double Your Money from Traps_- 20 85. 76 
Indian Cowboy ee 81. 06 


PROJECTORS IN SCHOOLS.—The Office of 
Education is conducting a survey, statis- 
tically controlled upon a sampling basis, of 
projector ownership in secondary schools. 
Preliminary data indicate that more than 
75 percent of public high schools now have 


l6mm sound projectors. 


—Compiled by Seerley Reid, Assistant 
Chief, Visual Aids to Education 





Add to Supreme Court 


Decisions Affecting Education 


Farrington v. Tokushige, 273 U. S. 284 

(1927): 

In this case the Court held that a Hawaii 
statute and regulations which restricted at- 
tendance at foreign language schools to only 
pupils who regularly attended a_ public 
school or approved private school, or had 
completed the eighth grade, or were 14 
years of age, and also which designated 
the textbooks to be used in private language 
schools, went far beyond mere regulation 
of privately supported schools giving in- 
struction deemed valuable by their parents, 
and was therefore invalid. In holding the 
statute and regulations in violation of due 
process the Supreme Court said: “The Jap- 
anese parent has the right to direct the edu- 
cation of his own child without unceason- 
able restrictions; the Constitution protects 
him as well as those who speak another 
tongue.” 

Editor's Note: The above decision should be 
included among those listed in the article “SU- 
PREME COURT DECISIONS AFFECTING 
EDUCATION,” by Ward W.. Keesecker, Special- 
ist in School Legislation, which appeared in the 
February 1949 issue of Scnoot Lire. This deci- 
sion concerning the Japanese language schools 
was inadvertently omitted at the time the Feb- 


ruary issue went to press. 
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Years Focus on American Education 
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Statement by William H. Morris, Head, Edi- 
torial Branch, based on the Annual Report 
of the Office of Education for 1948. 


HE SCHOOL YEAR 1947-48 brought 
T little relief to the hard pressed educa- 
tional systems and institutions in the United 
States. Elementary school enrollments in- 
creased almost 900,000 over the previous 
year; college fall enrollment, approxi- 
mately 2,340,000, exceeded the high rec- 
ords of 1946-47 by about 13 percent; only 
secondary school enrollments declined 
slightly, almost 50,000, reflecting low birth 
rates of the 30's. 

These enrollment trends led, in combina- 
tion with other factors, notably the rise in 
the price level, to urgent shortages of plant 
The estimated 
number of emergency teaching permits de- 
clined from the peak of over 125,000 in the 
previous year to less than 100,000. Teach- 


and teaching personnel. 


er shortages continued especially severe in 
elementary and rural schools, and in certain 
vocational subjects. 

Educational plant needs were estimated 
by the Office of Education late in 1947 to be 
about 714 billion dollars for elementary 
and secondary schools and about 31 billion 
dollars for institutions of higher education. 

The need to re-awaken students’ under- 
standing of democracy was the source for 
one of the Office’s major efforts in curric- 
ulum, known as the Zeal for American 
Democracy program. Leading educational 
organizations, including the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers and the 


National Council for the Social Studies, en- 
dorsed this program. 

In the effort to bring about re-evaluation 
of existing curriculum in the interests of 
the majority of secondary school students 
who go neither to college nor into voca- 
tional training, the Office published during 
the year Life Adjustment Education for 
Every Youth. 

Systematic provision of education for 
home and family living is now widely re- 
garded as a major responsibility of the 
public school system. It is so recognized 
as an integral part of life adjustment educa- 
tion, 

Two other areas which seemed to compel 
particular attention by the Office in 1947- 
48 were: Development of curricula based 
on needs and interests of children, espec- 
ially in cooperation with the National Coun- 
cil of State Consultants in Elementary Edu- 
cation; and programs to meet the imperative 
needs for understanding the implications of 
the great advances in science, in aviation, 
and especially in the development of atomic 
energy. 

In various ways, students and teachers in 
the United States have been brought into 
closer contact with those of other countries. 
About 21,000 students, including over 1,200 
from India alone, were enrolled in Ameri- 
can colleges in 1947-48, an increase of 
some 4,000 over the previous year. 

During the year, 126 British teachers ex- 
changed places with the same number of 
teachers in 31 States; a small scale similar 
exchange took place with Canada, and plans 
were laid for an exchange of teachers in 
France in 1948-49. All these international 
programs have yielded evidence of greater 
international understanding and world- 
mindedness which extends beyond: the 


schools into communities. 





Home-School Relationships 


The Report of the Committee on Home- 
School Relationships of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life is available from the 
office of the National Conference on Family 
Life, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. The single copy price is 40 cents. 
Copies are not available from the Office of 
Education. 



















What One 


Teachers 
Association Did 


O DRAMATIZE information about education in its State, 
the Maine Teachers’ Association prepared a pamphlet 
titled, “You Can’t Argue With the Stork.” This report 


to the public presents facts and statistics in graphic form 















to show the effect of high birthrate and low teacher salaries 


upon the present status and future outlook of Maine schools. 





BUT... 
THEY CANT RAISE yor 7 


THE/R FAMILIE S ON 


ScHoot Lire focuses attention upon this publication as 
an example of one effective way to tell the story of today’s 


and tomorrow’s school situation to our citizens. Drawings 


for the Maine brochure were done by Edwin Otis Nielson. : TEACHERS PAY 
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The pamphlet was printed by the Augusta Press. Single i ie ices > 
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copies are available at three cents each from the Maine 





Teachers’ Association, 146 State Street, Augusta, Maine. 
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Chain Reaction in Education 


by George L. Glasheen, Assistant Director for Educational Services, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


CHAIN REACTION in atomic energy 
A education is under way. More and 
more teachers are beginning to learn about 
the atom. The impact of this new force 
upon our society has emphasized the urgent 
necessity for teacher orientation in this new 
science, if teachers are to discharge their 
responsibilities in preparing youth to meet 
the problems of the Atomic Age. 

This is the story of a few teacher train- 
ing programs that have been undertaken, 
and others that are planned for these sum- 
mer months. 

At Providence, R. I., under the auspices 
of the Rhode Island College of Education, 
an in-service training course on atomic en- 
ergy education has been held on Saturday 
mornings, over a 14-week period, during 
the winter and spring terms. There, under 
the direction of Mr. Russell Meinhold of 
the school’s faculty, approximately 35 
Rhode Island teachers have been learning 
about atomic energy—what it is, what it 
means. ‘These teachers are going to re- 
turn to their classrooms prepared to cope 
with the problems of curriculum integra- 
tion and implementation. They are fully 
aware that atomic energy cannot be con- 
sidered as a separate subject, but that it 
will pervade all areas of the school’s pro- 
gram—that it must receive the attention of 
the social studies teacher as well as that of 
members of the science faculties. 


Training for 1,200 
In New York City, the Board of Educa- 


tion has sponsored since mid-February, a 
rather ambitious training program for its 
teachers. Every week nearly 1,200 school 
people, representing many and varied sub- 
ject areas, have been meeting, listening to 
leaders in the field of atomic energy, view- 
ing films, making field trips, reading and 
studying selected literature. Upon satis- 
factory completion of this course, with its 
scheduled examination, a large segment of 
New York’s teacher population will be able 
to meet intelligently the educational prob- 
lems arising from the advent of atomic 
energy. They will possess, also, a clearer 
appreciation of the necessity for a general 
understanding of this greatest of material 
forces and its challenge to education. 


This is only a start in the right direc- 
tion—but an important one. Educators 
everywhere are rapidly coming to see their 
professional responsibilities in connection 
with the proper teaching of nuclear physics, 
with its socio-economic implications of great 
import. And they are recognizing, as well, 
that this is a job that they, and they alone, 
can handle—that there is no prescribed pro- 
gram precedent to build on—that pedago- 
gical devices, techniques, and program units 


will have to be developed as they go along. 





THIS ARTICLE by Mr. Glasheen is 
suggestive of what certain schools and 
colleges are doing to extend the chain 
reaction in training teachers to teach 
atomic energy education. Other evi- 
dences of such training are welcomed 
by the Office of Education Committee 
on Educational Implications of Atomic 
Energy, Henry H. Armsby, Higher 
Education Division, Chairman. The 
Committee developed the contributions 
to atomic energy education announced 
on the back cover of this issue. 











This summer will see a variety of atomic- 
energy educational experiments under way. 
A most important one will be taking place 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion in Cambridge, Mass. There, under the 
direction of Dr. Fletcher Watson, a profes- 
sor of education at the school, a 5- or 6- 
weeks’ course for teachers is to be offered. 
This course will be designed to teach teach- 
ers about the atom, to show them how it 
may be brought into the classroom, and 
to demonstrate that the subject is not “above 
their heads.” Full particulars with regard 
to this course, for those interested in at- 


tending, may be secured from Dr. Watson. 


8-Week Workshop 


In Urbana, III., at the University of IIli- 
nois School of Education, an 8-week work- 
shop on Atomic Energy and World Unity 
will be offered by Dr. R. Will Burnett. 
Dr. Burnett, author of Atomic Energy, 
Double-Edged Sword of Science, an instruc- 


tional unit for secondary-school pupils, is 


one of the pioneers in the field of atomic- 
energy education. It may be anticipated 
that many teachers will become well 
grounded in atomic rudiments after their 
participation in this workshop. Further 
particulars may be obtained by communi- 
cating directly with the School of Educa- 
tion, at Urbana. 

During the last week of June, a Workshop 
on Atomic Energy Education will be held at 
the University of Nebraska, in Lincoln. Un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the Nebraska 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and the university, a concentrated program 
will be offered, consisting of speakers, group 
discussions, and other directed activities. It 
is anticipated that attendance will consist 
largely of secondary school educators from 
the Midwestern States. Dr. Frank Soren- 
son, of the University, and Dr. Leo Black 
of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, extend an invitation to all teachers, 


however, and expect a large enrollment. 


Social Studies Aspects 


Dr. Clifford H. Coles announces an 
Atomic Education Workshop to be offered 
by the Keene Teachers College at Keene, 
N. H., during the latter part of July. “This 
course will constitute,” he says, “ a brief, 
mildly technical introduction to the field of 
atomic energy that will be of value to teach- 
ers in the elementary and the secondary 
schools and for those outside the teaching 
profession. It will emphasize particularly 
those aspects of interest to social studies 
teachers; the sociological, psychological, 
economic, political and scientific aspects of 
the problem. The majority of the time will 
be spent on a discussion of the peace-time 
implications and applications of atomic 
energy.” 

Dr. Coles indicates that he will be pleased 
to furnish further information regarding 
dates, credits, fees, etc., to those interested. 

Atomic Energy and Its Social Implica- 
tions will be the title of the Workshop to be 
held at the Washington Square Campus of 
New York University from July 5-22. This 
course will be taught by Professor Charles 
Pieper, chairman of the Department of Sci- 
ence Education at the School of Education. 
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“Teachers in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are faced with a new need 
and obligation in the Atomic Age,” it is 
announced, “Their pupils search for sat- 
isfying concepts, meanings, and attitudes 
regarding atomic energy and its implica- 
This 


search brings questions concerning the na- 


tions in personal and group living. 


ture of the atom, the source of its energy, 
the uses and control of nuclear energy in 
war and peace times, and the effects of this 
The 


teacher, accordingly, needs a background of 


new science upon present-day life. 


elementary knowledge concerning the atom 
and its energy, an acquaintance with a 
variety of teaching aids, and a reservoir 
of pupil experiences and activities, all avail- 
able to meet the obligation of satisfying the 
interests of the pupils and to ensure for 
youth a more intelligent adjustment to the 
modern environment. Moreover. the 
teacher himself has an impelling need here 
for his own liberal education as a citizen. 
Specialists in atomic physics and its con- 
trol will be guest speakers.” 


And so the story goes. These are but 


a few of the known, announced activities. 
There will be more, of course, some still in 
the formative stages. But progress to date 
can certainly be termed encouraging. 
The teachers of America, with no blue- 
prints to work from, are gradually develop- : 
ing competencies in the field of atomic edu- 
They are not waiting for a set of 
They 
are displaying native ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness in building their own programs. 
They are doing this in keeping with the 
traditional methods of educational growth. 


cation. 
training units to be handed them. 





Educational Articles 
Published Elsewhere 


(By Office of Education Specialists) 


Criteria for Evaluating School Plants, by Nel- 
son E. Viles, Specialist for School Plant Manage- 
ment, in School Business Affairs, October 1948. 

Guidance for Active, Articulate Citizenship, 

R. Anderson, Chief, 
Problems, in Educational Leadership, November 
1948. 

Vocational Guidance: At the 31st Session of 
the International Labor Conference, by 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information 


by Howard Instructional 


and Guidance, in Occupations, December 1948. 

I Don’t Want My Science Pupils To Fail, 
by Glenn O. 
Education, in The Science Counselor, December 
1948 

Progress in Room 202, by Glenn O. Blough, 
Specialist for Science Education, in National 
Elementary Principal, December 1948. 

Questions at the Ends of Chapters, by Glenn O. 
Blough, Specialist for Science Education, in 
VEA Journal, October 1948. 

State School Plant Assistance, by 
Hamon, Chief, School Housing, in 

November 1948. 

Teachers Around the World, by Helen K. 
Mackintosh, Chief, Instructional Problems, edi- 

Theta Journal, October 


Blough, Specialist for Science 


Ray L. 
School 


Executive, 


torial in Pi Lambda 
1948. 

The Office of Education, by Andrew H. Gibbs, 
Research Assistant, in The Phi Delta Kappan, 
October 1948. 


Basic Elements of a Public School Guidance 

Program, by Clifford P. Froehlich, Spe- 
for Guidance Personnel Training, in 
of Secondary Education, 


cialist 
California Journal 
December 1948. 

College and University Building Needs for the 
Next Decade, by Ernest V. Hollis, Associate 
Chief for Administration, in American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, Bulletin, Autumn 
1948 

In-Service Training Programs That Succeed, 
by Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist for Guid- 
ance Personnel Training, in The Clearing 


House, January 1949. 
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Planning Programs About Education, by Bess 
Goodykoontz, Director, Division of Elementary 
Education, in The Phi Delta Kappan, December 
1948. 

Social Work Education Today, by Ernest V. 
Hollis, Associate Chief for Administration, in 
Social Work Journal, January 1949. 

The Problem of Adult Illiteracy, by Ambrose 
Caliver, Specialist for Negro Education, in The 
American Teacher, February 1949. 

U. S. Government Films 1949, by Seerley Reid, 
Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education, in 
Educational Screen, January 1949. 

Vocational Guidance at the 3lst Session of 
the International Labour Conference, by 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, in Occupations, December 
1948. 

Vocational Teachers Can Use Guidance Pro- 
cedures, by Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist 
for Guidance Training, and Royce E. Brewster, 
Assistant Chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, in American Vocational Journal, 
January 1949. 

A Formula for Measuring Adult-Education 

Programs, by Homer Kempfer, Specialist for 

General Adult and Post-High School Education, 

in Adult Education Bulletin, October 1948. 

Pattern for Training in Communications, by 

William H. Morris, Acting Editor, in Bulletin of 

the American Association of University Professors, 

Winter 1948-49. 

Population Characteristics of a V. A. Center, 

by Leonard M. Miller, Specialist for Counseling, 

Pupil Personnel, and Work Programs, and Walter 

H. Brackin, Jr., Director, Temple University V. A. 

Guidance Center, Philadelphia, in Occupations, 

January 1949. 

The Division of Secondary Education in the 

U. S. Office of Education, by J. Dan Hull, As- 

sistant Director, Division of Secondary Education, 

in The High School Journal, January-February 

1949. 

What the Polls Show, by Helen 

Opinion Research Center, University of Denver, 

and George Kerry Smith, Chief, Information and 

Publications Service, in Educational Leadership, 

November 1948. (Reprints are available from the 

Office of Education.) 

What Are Good Teachers Like, by Frances 

Rummell, Specialist for Service to Organizations, 

in The Tennessee Teacher, February 1949. 


Crossley, 


“The Gift of Freedom’ 


FACTORS which most basically influence 
and describe the economic and social wel- 
fare of American workers are discussed in a 
Department of Labor publication, “The Gift 
of Freedom,” just off the press. 

The concluding paragraph in the 142- 
page report, prepared by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, points out that “The methods 
of freedom and the institutions of free men 
vary from country to country; freedom, in 
essence, is a way of life. Workers in the 
United States have inherited that way of 
life,” it is emphasized. 

One of the purposes of this publication 
is to make known to workers in other coun- 
tries the essential facts relating to the well- 
being of the American worker. 

Content of the publication is grouped 
under six main headings: 1—The work 
force; 2—Productive- capacity; 3—Pur- 
chasing power and living standards; 4— 
Social security ; 5—Labor organization, and 
6—Civil rights. 

Copies of “The Gift of Freedom” are 
available at 55 cents each from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





OUR NEW specialists have been added 
- to the staff of the Office of Education. 
The new staff members are Gertrude M. 
Lewis, Concord, N. H., Specialist for Upper 
Elementary School Grades; Wilhelmina 
Hill, of Denver, Colo., Specialist for Social 
Sciences in Elementary Education, Halene 
Hatcher, of Murray, Ky., Educational Spee- 
ialist for Geography and Conservation, Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, and George 
E. Van Dyke, of Syracuse, N. Y., Specialist 


in College Business Management. 





Selected Publications of the Office of Education 


IN THIS, the last issue of School Life until 
October, we are pleased to offer a review of 
certain selected Office of Education publica- 
tions, which have come from the press during 
the past year. Several 1947 bulletins, as well 
as “best sellers,” are included. Request pub- 
lications from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


B® ScHoor Fire Dritis. This pamphlet 
stresses school obligations for fire safety, 
sets up criteria for safe exit lanes, and out- 
lines need for frequency and procedures of 
school fire drills. Pamphlet No. 103. 1948. 


19p. 10 cents. 


p> Growinc Into Democracy. Can de- 
mocracy lead the way to a better world? 
Are we preparing our children to make 
this, our way of life, live? This bulletin 


is a series of seven study guides for dis- 


cussion of these important questions. Sug- 
gestions for reading included. 1948. 54 p. 


illus. 30 cents. 





ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION FOR 
If secondary education is 


> LIFE 
Every YOUTH. 
to become a part of the common heritage 
of youth, high schools must provide in- 
struction which has meaning and value to 
all students. This publication outlines pro- 
cedures which leaders in education believe 
will help high schools develop an educa- 
tional program which meets these criteria. 


1948. 122 p. 


45 cents. 


> Licutinc ScHootrooms. This pam- 
phlet outlines principles of brightness bal- 
ance in schoolrooms, defines new lighting 
terms, and describes procedures for ade- 
quate natural and artificial lighting. Pam- 
phlet No. 104. 1948. 17 p. 10 cents. 


pm Teacuinc ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. This 
bulletin is a how-to-do guide in elementary 
science for the classroom teacher. It in- 
cludes direct and practical suggestions for 
the teacher who wishes to know more about 
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aginiescen Pe 
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beginning and carrying on an elementary 
science program. Bibliography included. 
Bulletin 1948 No. 4. 43 p. illus. 
p> FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FUNDs FoR Ebvu- 
CATION—1946-47 anp 1947-48. Reports 
by State and Territory of the annual 
amounts of funds provided by the Federal 


15 cents. 


Government for education purposes, 
Leaflet No. 79. 1948. 40 p. 15 cents. 
& ScuHoor Bus MAINTENANCE. This pam- 


phlet furnishes information and guidance 
for local schoo! administrators and others 
who are concerned with school bus mainte- 
nance. Bulletin 1948 No. 2. 42 p. 15 
cents. 

> CrippLeD CHILDREN IN’ SCHOOL 
Teachers will find in this bulletin a wealth 
of ideas to help them meet the needs of 
It out- 
lines programs that contribute to physical, 
intellectual, social, and emotional growth, 
Bulletin? 


15 cents. 


various types of crippled children. 


and to vocational adjustments. 
1948 No. 5. 
pm Makine Democracy Work AND GROW, 
A collection of practical ways in which) 
wide-awake schools and alert communities) 


37 p. illus. 


are helping to make democracy eflective—| 
for students, teachers, administrators, and! 
other community leaders. Bulletin 19487 
No. 10. 23 p. 
p ScHooLt TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE. 
Sets forth the transportation insurance sit-) 
uation as of January 1947 in each of the} 
States, primarily its legal status as indi-) 
cated by statutory law and court decisions. 


15 cents. 
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Pamphlet No. 101. 1948. 34p.illus. 15 


cents. 
EDUCATION IN HIGH 
This pamphlet gives 


e POSTGRADUATE 

ScHooLs, 1947-48. 
answers to some pertinent questions related 
to various phases of high-school postgrad- 
uate education. Pamphlet No. 106. 1948. 


1] p- 10 cents. 


p INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES IN THE Apo- 
PeRIOD—THEIR GROWTH AND 
This publication offers a 


LESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT. 
comprehensive outline of the fundamental 
principles of mental ability and mental 
traits of adolescents, and gives implications 
for the curriculum and for guidance pro- 
grams. Bulletin 1948 No. 6. 41 p. illus. 
15 cents. 

p TEACHER EDUCATION FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF ScHOOL HEALTH Procrams. A 
summary report of two demonstration work- 
suggested standards for the profes- 


Bulle- 


15 cents. 


shops 
sional health education of teachers. 
tin 1948 No. 16. 37 p. illus. 
p> EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM AS PROVIDED 
By State Laws. A concise analysis and 
compilation of State laws which require 
instruction in schools concerning the Con- 
stitution of the United States, American his- 
tory, and matters related to American free- 
dom. Bulletin 1948 No. ll. 38 p. 20 
cents. 

> 14 QuEsTIONS ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. 
facts to help answer questions frequently 


This pamphlet presents 
asked about elementary school organiza- 
tion and supervision. Current practices re- 
ported by school leaders in 52 city school 
systems are used to give answers to 14 spe- 
cific questions. Of special interest to super- 


intendents, principals, and others working 





in elementary education. Pamphlet No. 
105. 1948. 27p. 10 cents. 
p> Workine WitH Parents. This hand- 


book shows some of the successful ways in 


which schools enlist the help of parents. 


It describes contributions parents can make 
to the school program—offers suggestions 
and ideas that will be valuable to superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, students, 
parent-teacher leaders, and 
Bulletin 1948 No. 7. 


community 
workers. 46 p. illus. 
15 cents. 

p> FM ror Epucation. 
planning, licensing, and utilizing FM edu- 
cational radio stations owned by schools, 
Mise. No. 7. 
20 cents. 


Suggestions for 


colleges, and universities. 
Revised 1948. 30 p. illus. 
p> Epucation in Halrtt. 

of basic studies on education in a number 
of Central and South American countries 
prepared under the sponsorship of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Cultural and 
Scientific Cooperation, to promote under- 
standing of educational conditions in the 
American countries and to encourage coop- 
eration in the field of Inter-American educa- 


Bulletin 1948 No. 1. 


One of a series 


tion. 90 p. 25 cents. 


pm Practica, Nursinc.—An Analysis of 
the Practical Nurse Occupation with Sug- 
gestions for the Organization of Training 
Programs. This analysis was prepared by a 
national committee representing the princi- 
pal nursing, hospital, public health, and 
educational organizations. Misc. No. 8. 
1947. 144p. 55 cents. 

p GuIDE TO OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE AND 
TRAINING.—Suggestions, Books, and Ma- 
terials for Guidance Programs. This bul- 
letin presents sources and references for 
persons interested in promoting a good 
guidance service, particularly those workers 
who serve large groups of individuals in 
school. Information carefully selected for 
work with students of all ages and to serve 
all levels of education. Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 236. Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Series No. 15. 35 cents. 


p> TEACHING As A CaREER.—Contains in- 
formation of interest to students consider- 
ing teaching as a field of endeavor. De- 
scribes nature of the profession and of teach- 
er’s work, supply and demand, placement. 
working and living conditions, require- 
ments, and opportunities for preparation. 
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Bulletin 1947 No. 11. 43 p. illus. 15 
cents. 
& Financinc Pusiic Epucation.—Gen- 


eral features of a satisfactory State plan 
and the historical steps in the development 
of State plans now in effect. Leaflet No. 
78. 1947. 18p. 10 cents. 


pm Sratistics or Lanp-Grant COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, Year Ended June 30, 
1947. A complete report of 69 land-grant 
institutions. Data for each institution on 
staff, total enrollments of undergraduate, 
graduate, and special students, enrollment 
by field; number of degrees by level and by 
field; income by source; expenditures by 
purpose, and Federal funds by source. Bul- 
letin 1948 No. 8. 44 p. 


L5 cents. 


— ScHoots Count 1n Country LIFe.— 
This bulletin shows how teachers and chil- 
dren take part in such activities as com- 
munity projects, school clubs, home im- 
provements, school lunches, travel, and con- 
servation. It suggests practical ways of 
learning and using reading, arithmetic, and 
spelling, in real life. Reading list included. 
Bulletin 1947 No. 8. 61 p. illus. 20 cents. 


— ScHoot anp WorK Procrams.—Re- 
ports experiences of 136 schools and schcol 
systems in operating programs involving 
employment of pupils in industry on a part- 
time basis while they are enrolled in school. 
Bulletin 1947 No. 9. 


59 p. 20 cents. 


pm CoopPeRATIVE PLANNING.—The Key to 


Improved Organization of Small High 





Schools. A brief series of suggestions on 
how the principal of a small high school, his 
staff, the pupils, and community leaders can 
cooperatively organize the school program 
for better educational services. Pamphlet 


No. 102. 1947. 21 p. 10 cents. 


> War Every TEACHER SHOULD Know 
ABOUT THE PuysicaL ConpDITION OF Her 
PUPILS. 
publication, first issued in the year 192], 


Many thousands of copies of this 


have aided teachers in their day to day care 
of children in the classroom. This latest re- 
vision includes a summary of important 
points for observation, an eye chart, and 
other basic information useful to teachers 
and to those training prospective teachers, 
Pamphlet No. 68. Revised 1945. 19 p, 


10 cents. 





Theses in 


Equalizing Educational Opportunity 
Through a Program of County Equaliza- 
By Robert H. Ben- 


University of North 


tion and Consolidation. 
son. Master’s, 1948. 
Dakota. 127 p. ms. 


Attempts to determine the practicability of 
equalization of the financial burden of school sup- 
port on a county basis by means of a compulsory 
county 12-mill levy. Recommends consolidation 


in the 12 counties studied. 


Related Information for the Comprehen- 
sive General Shop in a Functional Junior 
High School Industrial Arts Program in 
New York State. 
1947. 


By Robert L. Thompson. 


Doctor’s, New York University. 


2 vols. 


Develops a manual of instruction sheets to be 
used by the junior high school industrial arts 
teacher as an aid in presenting related informa- 
tion to students, including a series of short stories 
relating to the materials most often used in the 
comprehensive general shop. 


Education 


Sex Differences in History and Geogra- 
By 


Boston 


{chievement in Grades 5 and 7. 
Master’s, 1948. 


17 p. ms. 


phy 
Linwood R. Card. 
University. 

Analyzes results of tests administered to school 
children in Portland, Maine, in 1947. Finds sig- 


nificant differences in favor of the boys in both 


subjects on all grade levels studied. 


Survey of School Building Needs of the 
Fertile, Minnesota, Community. By 
George I. Sholy. Master’s, 1948. Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 140 p. ms. 


Recommends that the entire Fertile school area 


be consolidated into one central school. 


Teacher Preparation for the Teaching of 
the Social Studies in the New England 
Teachers Colleges. By Myrtis M. Clough. 
Master's, 1948. 106 


p. Ms. 


Boston University. 


Studies curriculum offerings in the social stud- 


ies, and the academic and professional training 





FOR the many letters received from you, 
the readers of School Life this year, 
we wish to express our sincere apprecia- 
tion. Both format and content of the 
magazine have been improved during 
the year as the result of your expressed 
interest and counsel. We have regarded 
it a genuine challenge to serve you, the 





Thank 


You 


largest number of readers School Life 
has had since the Office of Education 
began publishing the magazine 31 years 
ago. Thank you, and may we continue 
to receive your comments and sugges- 
tions for improvement of School Life 
service to American education during 
the days ahead. 
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in the teaching of the social studies available in 
the State normal schools and State teachers col- 
Massachusetts, New 
Finds 


that the teacher training programs vary widely. 


leges of Connecticut, Maine, 


Hampshire; Rhode Island, and Vermont. 


A Survey of the Literature Relating to 
the Armed Forces Educational Program and 
Its Effect on the Secondary Education Pro- 
By Dorothy S. 


University of Cincinnati. 


gram. Harris. Master’s, 


1947. 118. ms, 

Describes the characteristics of the military 
training program, and reviews the objectives of 
various types of schools. Compares related 
aspects of the secondary schoo] program and notes 
the implications that may be drawn from the armed 
educational for the secondary 


forces program 


schools. 
An Approach to the Development of a 


Functional General Education Program in 


Maryland. By James E. Spitznas. Doe- 
tors, 1947. George Washington Univer 
sity. 381 p. ms. 


Discusses the development and use of units of 
work on different grade levels prepared by teach- 
ers representing the various counties and teacher 


training institutions in a State-wide experiment. 


An Evaluation of a Problem Checklist as 


Instrument in Diagnostic Guidance 


an 
Counseling of Veterans. By Mary E. 
Hatch. Master’s, 1947. Boston Univer 
sity. 42 p. ms. 


Describes the construction of a problem check- 
list based on problems noted in interviews with 
veterans in the Greater Boston area. Concludes 
that the checklist was useful when handled by a 
skilled counselor, but that it could not be used 


indiscriminately. 


—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fed-_ 


eral Security Agency Library Bibliographer. 
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U. S. Government agency 


Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Department of the Air 
Force. 


Department of _ the 


Army. 


Ad- 
(De- 


Com- 


Civil Aeronautics 
ministration 
partment of 

merce). 





Coast Guard (Treasury 
Department). 


Education 


Office of 





(Federal 
Agency). 


Security 





| 
| 








Department of the 
Navy. 

Public Health Service 
(Federal Security 


Agency) 


Public Roads Adminis- 
tration (Federal 
Works Agency). 


Veterans’ Administra- 


tion. 


1The 


f filmstrips is so low 


Kind of filmstrips 


124 information and 
training filmstrips, all 
silent, on agriculture, 


forestry, home _ eco- 
nomics, conservation, 
and related subjects. 


Lecture notes furnished. 


30 training filmstrips, all 


silent, on aviation sub- 
jects. 


10 sound filmstrips on 
personnel examination 


and supervision. 


150 Air Force, Navy, and 
CAA filmstrips, both 
sound and silent, on 
aeronautics and related 
subjects for aviation 
education. 


16 information and train- 
ing filmstrips, all silent, 
on seamanship. 


132 silent filmstrips ac- 
companying Office of 
Education vocational 
and industrial training 
films. 


176 training filmstrips, 
both sound and silent, 
on aviation, radio, sci- 
ence, shopwork, health, 
and other subjects. 


1 information filmstrips, 
sound, on sanitation; 
55 professional film- 
strips, both sound and 
silent, on communica- 
ble diseases. 


2 information filmstrips, 


both silent, on roads. 
Lecture notes furnished. 


1 sound filmstrip on the 


relationship of the VA 
to the veterans. 


| Borrow from 





How to borrow or rent 
filmstrips ! 


How to purchase filmstrips 


compiled by Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


For further information write to 


‘How to Obtain U. S. Government Filmstrips 





Rent 
educa- 
libraries. 


Not for loan. 
from some 
tional film 


Not forloan. Rent from 
some educational film 
libraries. 


| Borrow from Army Area | 


Rent 
educa- 
libraries. 


Headquarters. 
from some 
tional film 


Regional 


Offices of the CAA. 


Not forloan. Rent from 
some educational film 
libraries. 


Not forloan. Rent from 
some educational film 
libraries. 


Not forloan. Rent from 
some educational film 
libraries. 


Borrow information 
filmstrips from State 
or local health depart- 
ments; professional 
filmstrips from Com- 


municable Disease 
Center, U. S. Public 
Health Service, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

Borrow from Public 
Roads Administra- 
tion, Federal Works 


Agency, Washington 


25, D. C. 


Borrow from the Visual 
Aids Division, Veter- 
ans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


From Photo Lab Ine., 
3825 Georgia Ave., 
Washington 11, D. C. 


From Castle Films, 
Division of United 
World Films, Ine., 


1445 Park Ave., New 


York 29, N. Y. 


From Castle Films... .. 


Purchase CAA filmstrips 
from Castle Films. 
Others not for sale. 


From Castle Films...... 


From Castle Films...... 


From Castle Films...... 


Purchase information 
filmstrips from Castle 
Films. Obtain au- 
thorization ‘rom Pub- 
lic Health Service to 
purchase professional 
filmstrips. 


Mat Bie Giiees + cccawcens 


Mot Ge Giibedccciccecune 


Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Directorate of Public Rela- 
tions, Department of the 
Air Force, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Army Pictorial Service Divi- 
sion, Office of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, Department of the 
Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Audio-Visual Training Aids 
(A-167), Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Coast Guard, Treasury 
Department, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Visual Aids Section, Office of 
Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Office of Public Relations, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Public Inquiries Section, Pub- 
lic Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency, Washing- 
tion 25, D. C. and Produc- 
tion Division, Communica- 
ble Disease Center, U. 8S. 
Public Health Service, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 


Public Roads Administration, 
Federal Works Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Visual Aids Division, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 


50 cents to $1.00 for silent, black-and-white prints—that only a few educational film libraries distribute them 








Henry Ridgley Evans 


Dr. Henry Ridgley Evans, who served the 
Office of Education for 44 years in an edi- 


torial capacity before his retirement from 
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torian. 
the world’s greatest authority on the his- 


government service in 1931, died in Balti- 
more, Md., on March 29 at the age of 87. 
Dr. Evans, educated in law, was a newspa- 
perman, editor, author, magician, and his- 
He was looked upon as probably 


tory of magic. Since his retirement in 1931, 
noted in SCHOOL Lire, November 1931, Dr. 
Evans wrote several books on magic. His 
widow, Florence Kirkpatrick Evans, also 
was retired from the Office of Education 
staff in the year 1931. 











New Books and Pamphlets 


Periodicals for Small and Medium-Sized 
Libraries. Prepared by a Subcommittee of 
the Editorial Committee, American Library 
Association. 8th Ed. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1948. 106p. $1.75. 


The Recruitment, Selection, and Train- 
ing of Social Scientists. By Elbridge Sib- 
ley. New York, Social Science Research 
Council, 1948. 163 p. (Social Science 
Research Council, Bulletin 58, 1948.) 


$1.50. 


Understand Your Child—From 6 to 12. 
By Clara Lambert. New York, Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 1948. 32 p. Illus. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 144.) 20 
cents. 


The Cuyamaca Story. By James Mit- 
chell Clarke. A record in pictures of San 
Diego’s city-county Pre- 
pared for the San Diego city-county camp 
commission under direction of the school 
camp steering committee. San Diego, 


Calif., 1948. 32 p. Illus. 


Matching Needs and Facilities in Higher 
Education. A report to the temporary com- 
mission on the need for a State university. 
By Floyd W. Reeves, Algo D. Henderson, 
and Philip A. Cowen. Albany, Williams 
Press, Inc., 1948. 126 York 
(State) Legislative Document, 1948, No. 
31.) 35 cents. 


Redirecting Education. Thirty-fifth an- 
nual schoolmen’s week proceedings, joint 
meeting, southeastern convention district of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, April 13-17, 1948. Philadelphia, 
the University of Pennsylvania, School of 


school camp. 


p. (New 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTS. 





enclosed as payment. 


Education, 1948. 360 p. (University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin, vol. 48, No. 29, 
June 30, 1948.) 


Advancing the Education of the Hospi- 
talized Child. A Conference in Atlantic 
City, N. J., Feb. 26-27, 1948, Sponsored by 
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